THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
dering scholar was not wordi the trouble of robbing, there was
always the chance that the gang might happen to light upon
some nobleman's son. Some of the wealthier parents provided
escorts for their sons, and there seems even to have grown up
a new profession of providing a cart to carry and an armed
guard to protect a body of young scholars to the schools.
The scholars themselves might well be armed, for the regula-
tions forbidding the carriage of weapons by private travellers
was often expressly relaxed for scholars travelling to a univer-
sity or home from it.
Politics could be a source of danger to the travelling clerk
no less real than bandits, and far less predictable. At the time
of the Papal Schism in the middle of the century, for example,
an English clerk was travelling in Italy, when
all clerks bearing letters of Pope Alexander were seized, some
of them being imprisoned and others hanged, and others, after
having their noses and their lips cut off, were sent back to the
Pope to his shame and confusion.
But this clerk had a ready wit.
I pretended that I was a Scot, and put on Scottish dress,
and adopted the manners of a Scot. And I often shook my
staff as they shake a weapon which they call a gaveloc at those
who mocked me, shouting threatening words in the manner
of the Scots. To those who met me and asked me who I was,
I answered nothing except, "Ride, ride Rome, turne Cant-
wereberei."1
This device succeeded well until at last the ingenious traveller
was captured by the retainers of a suspicious baron, who
called him a spy. He escaped with his life, but not with his
ljocelyn of Brakelond, p. 77.
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